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Editorial 


THE MOSCOW SOAP OPERA 


Mr. Khrushchev has closed his run at the United Nations 
and left us emotionally spent. Attesting his success with 
the free press are bulging file envelopes in every news- 
paper morgue, and some memories that are worth the 
thoughtful consideration of all communicators as well 
as the public they strive to reach. 

Mr. K. is not exactly a straight man. Writing in this 
issue of the JOURNAL, Leon Volkov notes that he is at 
times an impulsive ham who lets himself get in the way 
of his own objectives. Apparently, the real Mr. K. may 
be letting himself go when he is photographed pinching 
a buxom ear of Iowa corn or kissing an unprotected 
100% American baby. So far, so good. Some fine 
American statesmen will do no less at the click of a 
shutter. 

This homely aspect of Mr. K. is a small challenge to 
us American amateurs. There are captains of industry 
who really love babies and some top professional men 
who are as much at home at a county fair as a ribbon- 
winning steer. Yet, when projecting themselves to the 
public they are about as warm and real as one of Mme. 
Tussaud’s tableaux. When corn comes naturally it’s an 
effective way of communicating, and public relations 
people should be the first to convince their customers 
to be as impulsive as Mr. K., even though their chance 
of getting equal time or space is slight. 

Beyond making the above point, we are not con- 
cerned with Mr. K’s lovable self. What bothers us is a 
new twist to the Communist propaganda technique that 
Mr. Volkov doesn’t touch on. This is the use of his- 
trionics at a high level as a means of confusing demo- 
cratic peoples, who are accustomed to be led by states- 
men and not by actors. When we see Mr. Macmillan or 
Mr. Eisenhower we have confidence in their mien and 
utterances as true projections of leadership. We can’t 
feel the same about Mr. K., who starred as a third-rate 
Hamlet in the UN and as the Park Avenue Cyrano. 
Since this new role is not the K. impulsiveness but a zig 


- in the party line, followed by other Communist leaders, 


it poses some real problems for the press and its 
readers. 

According to some writers, an “angry,” “furious,” 
Khrushchev “vented his fury” on the President and thus 
wrecked the Summit Conference. The U-2 incident was 
the ostensible cause. Strict reporting would have noted 
K’s “apparent anger,” or his “semblance of rage,” etc. 
Mr. K’s symptoms could have been a reaction to wolf- 
ing some tainted caviar or to an overdose of vodka. No 
real emotion could be established in his now notorious 
tirade. As subsequently developed, the U-2 mission was 
no surprise — either Russian intelligence is completely 
incompetent or Mr. K. was able to bottle his indigna- 
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tion for four long years, including his baby-kissing 
swing around the U. S. The whole business was marked 
by an unreality which presaged the K. show at the UN, 

Here Mr. K “angrily” thumped the desk, “impul- 
sively” heckled speakers, and “excitedly” waved his 
shoe in “protest.” Lesser attention was given to the 
Soviet chorus who emoted with him. Should the key to 
this outburst be sought, it is in a speech by George V. 
Allen, director of the U.S. Information Agency, which, 
although delivered during the Khrushchev visit, was 
largely lost in the K-dominated headlines. Quoting 
Communist International directives governing Com- 
munist behavior at parliamentary bodies, Mr. Allen 
noted these points: 

“Communism repudiates parliamentarism . . . It is 
only possible to speak of utilizing bourgeois state or- 
ganization with the object of destroying them.” “The 
Communist Party enters such institutions . . . in order 
to blow up the whole bourgeois machinery and the 
parliament itself from within.” “This work 
consists chiefly in making revolutionary propaganda 
from the parliamentary platform.” 

Few members of Mr. K’s big American audience 
were taken behind scenes with Ambassador Allen or 
compared the road show with a curious incident which 
occurred a few days later in Bonn, where an “angry” or 
“impulsive” Russian ambassador broke up an address 
of the German Minister of Economics who was wel- 
coming the representatives of 24 African states. It was 
quite a show. The Russian menaced the speaker with 
his fists, was apparently so agitated that he carried on a 
bilingual tirade as he was forcibly evicted. Yet he man- 
aged to shout the “right” sentiments for the record — 
the Russian party line against “Colonialism,” and the 
approved anti-West German propaganda. Reporting 
the uproar calmly, the Manchester Guardian noted that 
the ambassador appeared fidgety before the outburst, 
moved to center-stage just before the comments to 
which he apparently took exception, and presumably 
had received an advance copy of the speech. 

With the Russians adding such histrionics to their 
propaganda tricks, this side of the world needs some 
protection. Nothing in the restrained domestic dissemi- 
nation of ideas prepares us for such theatrics. Journal- 
ists must stick to the business of reporting facts, which 
does not include the interpretation of emotions as 
genuine as a $3-bill. Editors must soul-search to 
determine what is legitimate front-page coverage of a 
statesman and what properly belongs in the amusement 
column. And the rest of us should develop an abiding 
skepticism to prevent serious consideration of any 
hokum escaping editorial diligence. Let’s await the next 
episode in the Moscow soap opera completely dry of 
eye. 
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1959 Headliner Award went to Ed Wergeles, Senior Editor (Covers 
and Photography), of Newsweek for this photograph of President 
Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev. 


THE NEW KHRUSHCHEV 


By Leon Volkov 
Contributing Editor, Newsweek 


If judged by his achievements as a 
grabber of space in the world’s press 
and time on the world’s air, Nikita S. 
Khrushchev is unquestionably the 
most successful public relations practi- 
tioner of these or any other times. But 
if judged by the image he has created 
of himself and his country, he must 
be rated a flop. 

A public relations campaign obvi- 
olsly is no good unless it accomplishes 
some purpose beyond mere notoriety. 
To assess the degree of Khrushchev’s 
success or failure, it is therefore neces- 
sary to understand the object of his 
effort. 

This is not simple in Khrushchev’s 
case because he has one object at home 
and another abroad. He must keep his 
own people convinced that commu- 
nism is the best and most successful 
system of government ever devised, 
that they are better off than they would 
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be under a system of Capitalism and 
that the Soviet Union is winning its 
fight for survival and growth against 
its capitalistic rivals. This is the easier 
part of the job. It can be and is accom- 
plished in large measure by exercis- 
ing control of press, radio and tele- 
vision. The Soviet peoples read and 
hear almost nothing except what 
the Khrushchev-controlled bureauc- 
racy wants it to read and hear. 

His objective in the rest of the world 
defies definition. It is doubtful whether 
he has ever quite defined it himself. 
Sometimes he seems to be trying to 
represent himself as a lovable, sensi- 
ble peasant whose sole purpose in life 
is to better the lot of the world’s agri- 
cultural and industrial peasantry. At 
other times, he seems to be trying to 
make himself an ogre who wants noth- 
ing but to inspire fear. It is the car- 
rot and stick approach. Sometimes, 
Khrushchev displays the carrot with 
one hand and waves the stick with the 
other at the same time and the effect 


is bewildering to Westerners. The per- 
formance only succeeds in seeming 
clownish. 


The balcony scene 


Khrushchev’s two trips to the 
United States illustrate the two ap- 
proaches and the bewildering effect 


each produces. During his first trip, 


Khrushchev was on his good behavior. 
He was trying to sell “peaceful co- 
existence.” Yet he put on a great dis- 
play of temper for no better reason 
than that he’d been denied access to 
Disneyland and boasted of Soviet mili- 
tary power so loudly that he probably 
frightened as many people as he re- 
assured. During his second trip, he 
was trying to be terrifying. He heckled 
United Nations’ speakers, beat his 
desk with fist and shoe and behaved 
outrageously on most occasions. Yet 
he managed to be entertaining and 
even appealing in his Park Avenue 
balcony appearances. He entertained 
as many people as he frightened. 
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The ambivalence of Khrushchev’s 
public relations effort was self-defeat- 
ing on both occasions. And it always 
will be. It is inevitable, given Khrush- 
chev’s personality and background. He 
is too impulsive to be consistent. Up 
to a point, he acts with purpose but 
beyond that point he is a victim of 
his own instability of temperament. 
There’s too much ham in him to allow 
acoldly calculated course of action in 
the area of public relations. He likes 
attention for its own sake. He sacri- 
fices purpose to whim. But beyond this 
personal weakness, there is a more 
basic reason for his inconsistency. It 
lies in the difficulty of reconciling 
classic Marxian dialectic with the real- 
ities of the world situation in 1960. 


The wave of the future 


The Gospel according to Marx re- 
quires Khrushchev to believe that 
Communism represents the wave of 
the future, that its ultimate victory is 
foreordained, that the proletarians of 
the world (including American work- 
ers) are all his secret allies and that 
eventually they will rise up and over- 
throw the capitalistic system. Thus 
they will applaud, though perhaps not 
out loud, when he frightens their 


| bosses by threatening their security or 


fools the ruling classes by pretending 
to be their friends. 

While Khrushchev is realistic 
enough to disagree with the Red Chi- 
nese about the inevitability of war 
between Capitalism and Communism, 
he is not realistic enough to shake off 
other Marxian concepts which have 
been drilled into him his whole adult 
life. He is incapable of understanding 
the psychology of any Western public. 
The United States particularly eludes 
his comprehension. It is probably as 


easily entertained as he thinks it is. 


But it is not as easily frightened. 


Not an ally 


The Western democracies can 
thank their lucky stars that Khrush- 
chev is not as expert at manipulating 
public opinion as he is at command- 
ing attention. At the close of World 
War II, the U.S. couldn’t wait to dis- 
arm itself. The Soviet Union was re- 
garded by the American people gen- 
erally as a gallant and more or less 
trustworthy ally. President Roosevelt 
died just as he was beginning to under- 
stand that Joseph Stalin had no inten- 
tion of remaining an ally or of behav- 
ing in a trustworthy manner. 


LEON VoLKov, Newsweek’s Soviet af- 
fairs expert, was born in Moscow. He 
received the best education the Soviets 
offered, training as an engineer and, dur- 
ing the summers, as a pilot. 

Shortly after the end of the war, Vol- 
kov was dissatisfied with the Soviet re- 
gime and decided to defect to the West. 
It was possible for him to do this through 
an accident in which he was reported 
dead. William L. White's book, “Land of 
Milk and Honey,” was the story of Vol- 
kov’s life in Russia and of his escape to 
the United States. 

Volkov has lived in the United States 
since November 1945. Congress passed 
a bill legalizing his entry and he became 
a citizen in September 1954. 


A constant student of Russian affairs, 
Volkov has served as a consultant to sev- 
eral agencies of the U.S. Government, 
including the State Department and the 
Department of Defense. He served as an 
advisor to Newsweek for several years 
before joining Newsweek’s editorial staff 
as contributing editor in 1953. Volkov, 
as a member of Newsweek’s Washington 
staff, meets diplomats and officials deal- 
ing with Soviet affairs. He has served as 
an astute observer of world relations with 
Russia and has uncovered many exclu- 
sive stories for the magazine, such as the 
Ike-Zhukov correspondence. He accom- 
panies Soviet visitors on their tours of 
the U.S. and traveled with Khrushchev 
on his trip around the country. 


State of disarmed euphoria 


At that point, had Stalin understood 
the American public, he could quite 
easily have kept the United States in 
a state of disarmed euphoria long 
enough to have taken over an even 
larger slice of the world’s territory 
than he did take. All Stalin needed to 
do was talk politely and apologize oc- 
casionally for his excursions into East- 
ern Europe. And at almost any time 
since the war, Stalin or his successors 
could have made it virtually impos- 
sible for the U.S. to rearm its allies 
and build its own defenses simply 
by appearing reasonable and genuine- 
ly peace-loving. American taxpayers 
want nothing better than to quit spend- 
ing fortunes on armament. 

Were Khrushchev capable of carry- 
ing on a publicity program skillfully 
designed to convince the West that it 
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has nothing to fear from Soviet arms, 
it might be successful even at this late 
day. Fortunately, he lacks this capac- 
ity. He simply cannot resist the temp- 
tation to boast about Soviet power. 
Conversely, he isn’t capable of sus- 
taining a campaign of terrorization. 
Either one might be quite success- 
ful. A sweetness-and-light campaign 
would almost certainly have the effect 
of weakening American resolve to 
maintain its military might. A cam- 
paign of terror in time would frighten 
many small nations into the Soviet 
camp. The mixture of sweetness and 
terror accomplishes neither one thing 
nor the other. It is neither fish nor fowl 
over a long period. 

Our tendency in the West is to give 
the Soviets more credit than they de- 
serve for shrewdness in diplomacy and 
in the public relations effort needed to 

Continued on Page 6 
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sell any diplomatic program. We tend 
to think that there must always be 
method in Khrushchev’s apparent 
madness—that he knows exactly what 
he is doing. If he is a clown today, 
it serves some immediate Soviet pur- 
pose. If he is angry another day, that 
is what Soviet design requires on that 
day. The fact that we can’t figure out 
what the immediate purpose is leads 
us to believe that it is too subtle for 
us. Damned clever, we say, and let it 
go at that. More often than not, it is 
plain bumbling serving no purpose. 
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We can’t understand the purpose be- 
cause there isn’t any. 

Khrushchev’s performance at the 
United Nations was concealed from 
the Russian people. It wouldn’t have 
pleased them. And there is no evi- 
dence whatever that it was successful 
in winning friends for the Soviet Union 
in any part of the world—or that it 
frightened any nation into the Soviet 
orbit. It was a flop by any standard of 
measurement. 

On the level of attention-getting 
technique, however, it must be con- 


Mr. Volkov 


ceded that Khrushchev is a master. He 
got more publicity out of the UN ses- 
sion than all the other world leaders 
put together. If he hadn’t already done 
so, he made himself the most notori- 
ous man in the world. His hen-shaped 
body has become a form readily recog- 
nizable wherever visual media exist. 
His tantrums are universally dis- 
cussed wherever the printed word 
reaches. He understands that eccen- 
tricity is news. He knows about the 
usefulness of two performances a day 
—one for the morning and one for the 
afternoon papers. He may be baffled 
by the freedom of American press, 
television and radio to disseminate his 
ideas—and, in fact, denies that they 
have such freedom—but he is not at 
all baffled when it comes to taking 
advantage of it. He obviously revels 
in his own publicity. He likes to show 
off. But whether he achieves anything 
for his country by gratifying his own 
appetite for publicity is highly ques- 
tionable. 

There are indications, moreover, 
that some of his colleagues in the 
Kremlin are beginning to ask the ques- 
tion: “Where is all this getting us?” 
The Red Chinese are quite openly 
contemptuous of Khrushchev’s antics. 
And some of the men around Khrush- 
chev are covertly so. Ambassador 
Gromyko, for instance, didn’t enjoy 
his role as straight man for Khrush- 
chev’s comedy turn at the UN. A 
Kremlin faction led by the Soviet 
Union’s leading ideologist, Mikhail 
Suslov, shows signs of being skeptical 
of Khrushchev’s methods. Khrushchev 
is still in the driver’s seat in Moscow. 
But his power has diminished in the 
last year and it may still be slipping. 
It is not impossible that his spectacular 
public relations methods will eventu- 
ally contribute to his undoing. 
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The Southwest Learns 
About the Atomic Age 


Work with schools and students, plant 
tours, exhibits and films pay off 


By T. B. Sherwin 


No one asked the State of New Mexico 
if it wanted to be the birthplace of the 
atomic bomb, but if someone had, 
chances are that the “Land of En- 
chantment” would have replied with 
a resounding no, in three languages— 
English, Spanish and Indian. Today, 
however, 15 years after the detonation 
of the first nuclear device in southern 
New Mexico, the booming Southwest 
is proud of its important role in launch- 
ing the Atomic Age and grateful for 
that “historic accident” by which Los 
Alamos was selected for the labora- 
tory where the A-bomb was devel- 
oped. * 

As the Southwest—sometimes de- 
fined as New Mexico, Arizona and the 
western part of Texas—strains to ad- 
just to its new role as a frontier of 
science and possibly the doorstep to 
outer space, public relations people 
are playing difficult and serious roles 
in a variety of activities. Almost any 
time a few of them get together in New 


*Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer had a ranch in the 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., area and knew of a boys’ 
camp in the Jemez (pronounced ‘hay-mus’’) 
Mountains northwest of Santa Fe. He recom- 
mended that location for what was to become Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory. It was ideally situ- 
ated, from a physical security standpoint, being 
isolated by deep canyons or mountain peaks on 
all sides, and accessible only by a single-track 
toad which was easily guarded. 


Tep B. SHERWIN is a native westerner 
with a fondness for the wide open spaces. 
He has spent the past 11 years in Albu- 
querque, 10 of them as public relations 
supervisor for Sandia Corporation, the 
AEC’s prime contractor for ordnance 
phases of nuclear weapons development. 
He is in charge of employee communi- 
cations, community relations and non- 
technical information programs. Before 
joining Sandia he spent two years in 
Washington, D. C. as administrative as- 
sistant to a Wyoming senator. 


Mexico, however, the conversation is 
likely to turn to reminiscences about 
the awesomely negative public rela- 
tions situation which surrounded the 
secret preparations for that first nu- 
clear explosion in July, 1945. 


The best kept secret 


It had been the best kept secret of 
the war that the “super bomb” was 
being developed at Los Alamos. Few 
people outside the project even knew 
the laboratory was there, let alone 
what was going on. Those on the in- 
side knew only enough about the proj- 
ect to enable them to do their individ- 
ual jobs. When arrangements were 
complete and the stage was set for 
the explosion which would have the 
power of 20,000 tons of TNT, there 
was a good deal of worrying about 
whether the newspapers should have 
been let in on the secret, so that they 
would not inadvertently publish re- 
ports which might give away the secret 
of the bomb’s existence. There was 
concern, too, about whether commu- 
nities in the fallout pattern surround- 
ing the test site might have to be 
alerted, possibly evacuated. But as it 
turned out, everything went well and 
no public relations crisis occurred. 

When the pre-dawn sky was illu- 
minated that morning by a dazzling 


‘fireball and people in communities 


hundreds of miles away said “What 
was that?”, the newspapers gave the 
answer provided by military officials: 
a powder magazine at a remote stor- 
age location had blown up; no injuries 
reported. 


Hiroshima bombing 


It was several weeks later, after the 
first A-bomb was dropped on Hiro- 
shima, that the biggest story of the 


war came to light, and then only par- 
tially. Since then a tight mantle of 
secrecy has surrounded much of the 
continuing work on nuclear and 
thermo-nuclear weapons. But the pub- 
lic relations work that is being done 
despite essential security restrictions 
is a tribute to the government agencies, 
contractors and individuals who have 
been concerned with information mat- 
ters. 

The U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, which was set up by the Con- 
gress after World War II to take over 
the atomic energy program from the 
Manhattan District, Corps of Engi- 
neers, wrote into its Guide for Con- 
tractors an important policy statement 
on release of information. The state- 
ment said, in part: 


“It is the policy of the Atomic 
Continued on Page 8 


TRACKING TELESCOPE operation 
is explained by an engineer to a group 
of visiting students during plant tour. 
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FAMILY DAY at Sandia Laboratory afforded employees an opportunity to 
show their families where they worked and what they did. Here the crowd— 
over 15,000 during day-long program—sees an experimental test vehicle. 


Energy Commission to encourage 
public interest in all aspects of the 
Atomic Energy Program. To this 
end contractors are expected to 
supply, on their own initiative, 
information to the public when 
such release does not endanger 
security and when it adds to the 
public knowledge of results of 
expenditures of funds by the 
Conditioning the public to accept 
strange new things is never easy. But 
add to this the obstacles of security 
restrictions and international political 
considerations, plus cultural and social 
backgrounds which resist change, and 
throw in language and communica- 
tions barriers, and you have a chal- 
lenging public relations situation. 
Prior to World War II the State of 
New Mexico had a population of 
532,000. With the exception of cities 
like Albuquerque, Santa Fe, Roswell, 
Hobbs and Las Cruces, the population 
was scattered and engaged principally 
in agricultural or mining activities. 
Now the population of the state is 
more than 950,000—it has nearly 
doubled in 20 years and concentrated 
in urban centers, with one new and 
several substantially expanded cities. 
Albuquerque, which had grown to 
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a population of only 35,000 in some 
230 years, tripled its population in the 
next 10 years, between 1940 and 
1950, and in the last 10 years has al- 
most tripled again, with a current 
population of more than 250,000. Los 
Alamos, which sprang into existence 
during World War II, had a popula- 
tion of 8,000 in 1945 and now has 
about 14,000 residents. 


Hub of activity 


The nuclear weapons development 
installations, Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory and Sandia Laboratory in 
Albuquerque, form the hub of the sci- 
entific activity which is bringing a revo- 
lution to the Southwest. It dwarfs the 
dramatic events of the area’s colorful 
history. Partners in this effort to keep 
the United States ahead of competitors 
in nuclear weapons development are 
the military branches—Army, Navy 
and Air Force—the “customers” for 
the products. 

Military installations in New Mex- 
ico alone which are directly involved 
in the weapons development program 
include the unified group on Sandia 
Base, Albuquerque, known as Hq,., 
Field Command, DASA _ (Defense 
Atomic Support Agency), the neigh- 


boring Air Force Special Weapons 
Center on Kirtland Air Force Base, 
Albuquerque, the Holloman Air De- 
velopment Center and the White Sands 
Missile Range. 

According to a recent report by the 
Bureau of Business Research, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, “the extensive 
operations in researching, developing 
and testing nuclear devices, electronic 
systems and missiles at the installations 
of the federal government and its con- 
tractors have led to the establishment 
and stimulated the growth in employ- 
ment of ordnance, electronics, and air- 
craft manufacturers and scientific and 
engineering services directly serving 
these installations.” While there were 
some 51,700 federal employees in the 
state in 1959, most of whom were in 
activities associated with the national 
defense program, the growth of the 
state has not been dependent upon this 
activity alone. In fact, the Bureau of 
Business Research says, “if one could 
deduct from the total gain in employ- 
ment since 1947 the increase in fed- 
eral civilian and military personnel 
and that in aircraft, ordnance, and 
AEC contractor establishments, to- 
gether with the increases in the other 
industries which must be ascribed to 
the gains in the first two groups. . 
then the state’s employment growth 
during the period would have been on 
the order of 61,000 workers, an in- 
crease of 30 per cent, which is quite 
substantial when compared with the 
nation’s 14.3 per cent” increase dur- 
ing that period. 

With all this scientific and military 
activity in the state it would be natural 
to assume that interest would be run- 
ning high among young people for 
careers in science. Surprisingly this 
was not the case. For various reasons 
New Mexico young people remained 
quite indifferent to the apparent op- 
portunities in science careers. The 
government-related installations have 
had to bring in most of their engineers 
and scientists from other states. San- 
dia Corporation, for example, recruits 
actively at some 100 engineering 
schools throughout the country each 
year to pick the cream of the crop fot 
its specialized requirements in the ord- 
nance engineering phases of weapons 
development. The company now has 
2000 engineers and scientific person- 
nel. 

This situation is being changed, 
however, by an extensive program 
now underway to stimulate inter- 
est among high school students and 
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junior high students for careers in 
science. With active encouragement 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Sandia Laboratory and Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory are working 
closely with secondary schools and 
colleges throughout the state in an 
effort to increase enrollment in the 
state’s engineering schools to meet the 
needs of the Atomic Age in the South- 
west. Special assistance is being given 
the state’s engineering schools to 
strengthen the curriculum and im- 
prove the facilities. In the long run, 
this is cheaper than scouring the coun- 
try for candidates and it avoids many 
administrative and human relations 
problems associated with the reloca- 
tion of individuals selected for em- 
ployment in other states. 


Careers in science 


Promoting science to students in 
New Mexico has proved to be a wide- 
open and highly gratifying undertak- 
ing for public relations people. Most 
of the youngsters in schools around 
the state have not had an opportunity 
to see very much science in action, but 
in New Mexico as elsewhere there has 
been a vast amount of publicity about 
the need for expanding science train- 
ing in high schools and colleges. The 
young people considering such careers 
are eager to see first hand examples 
of what is being done in various sci- 
entific fields. 

To capitalize on this background of 
interest and curiosity, the AEC four 


SPHERE OF SCIENCE contained a do 
tions of science in today’s technology. Sphere was on display at the State Fair. 


years ago encouraged its major labora- 
tories to conduct limited tours for high 
school science students. The occasion 
chosen for the first tour was Thomas 
A. Edison’s birthday, and the first 
effort was so successful that it has 
become an annual affair at various 
AEC installations. 


Plant tours utilized 


At Sandia the occasion has been 
used to stimulate interest in academic 
achievement among high school stu- 
dents. Limitations on tour facilities 
and space made it necessary to restrict 
the size of a tour group to approxi- 
mately 100 students. Each public and 
parochial high school has a quota and 
students from general science classes, 
chemistry, physics and mathematics 
classes picked on the basis of scholas- 
tic standing. The half-day outing at 
Sandia is an honor highly valued and 
the tours have been enthusiastically 
received by the students and teachers. 

Tours are arranged on the basis of 
class interests, insofar as possible, 
math students concentrating on com- 
puter facilities; physics and chemistry 
students touring the materials and 
standards laboratories and industrial 
hygiene labs; general science students 
visiting test facilities, electronic and 
optical instrumentation demonstra- 


tions. A general briefing precedes the 
tours, with a short film showing the 
company’s major activities, thus giv- 
ing the students an overall view of the 
operation. At the conclusion of the 


zen exhibits showing practical applica- 


tours the group is reassembled for a 
question and answer session if time 
permits. 


Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
conducts similar tours on Edison Day 
but on a much larger scale, with up 
to 800 high school students from the 
local and neighboring schools partici- 
pating. 

Last year, some 12 years after San- 
dia Laboratory was established, fam- 
ilies of employees were invited to visit 
the Laboratory and “see where Dad 
works.” A similar Family Day pro- 
gram was held at the company’s Liver- 
more Laboratory in California. There 
the Sandia people provide the same 
kind of ordnance engineering support 
for Lawrence Radiation Laboratory 
that the Sandia Laboratory in Albu- 
querque provides for Los Alamos. 

More than 15,000 visitors—mainly 
employees and their families—visited 
the numerous buildings and facilities 
of Sandia Laboratory on that one day 
when the classified information had all 
been locked away out of sight and 
operations had been suspended except 
for selected science demonstrations. 


Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
did something similar in 1955, mark- 
ing the 10th anniversary of the Trin- 
ity test. A community open house was 
held, with almost the entire technical 
area opened to visitors, with numerous 
demonstrations and exhibits. The oc- 
casion attracted scores of national 
news media and full coverage was 
obtained in newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television. 

So popular have the tours become 
at Sandia that one member of the pub- 
lic relations staff spends much of his 
time organizing and conducting stu- 
dents tours for special interest groups, 
mainly during non-operational hours 
to avoid interfering with classified 
work. 

Another major activity ir the sci- 
ence stimulation field has been the 
annual science exhibit at the New 
Mexico State Fair in Albuquerque, 
presented jointly by Los Alamos and 
Sandia one year but more recently by 
Sandia Laboratory alone. A geodesic 
dome 55 feet in diameter has been 
used for the past two years to house 
a series of exhibits illustrating indus- 
trial applications of well-known laws 
of science. The level of interest has 
been pitched to high school students 
since young people comprise the bulk 
of the State Fair visitors. 


Continued on Page 10 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
KNOCK EVERY MINUTE 


.-. with a Dow-Jones news ticker the world. Dow-Jones 
in your office! Every minute of News Service gives you 
every working day, your organ- the diligent reporting 
ization can enjoy all the advan- of the world’s largest 
tages and opportunities of business news gathering staff. 
knowing the news as it breaks. 
Dow-Jones Instant News Service 
lets you know the important de- 
velopments fully and first—before 
the news is old and tired. 


Just think of the headstart this 
gives you . . . either to exploit 
swift-moving public relations op- 
portunities or to protect yourself 
against adverse situations. You 
can always cope better . . . if you 
know more and know it first! 


For example, you can learn the 
latest happenings concerning 
your own industry, your compe- 
tition, customers, suppliers . . . 
up-to-the-minute facts about the 
men and markets that are impor- 
tant to you... how government, 
labor, business or the public is 
reacting to events throughout 


The cost of Dow-Jones Instant 
mig News Service doesn’t begin to be 
commensurate with its high value. 
Why not call your nearest Dow- 
Jones representative right now 
for complete details? 


Sa 


DOW-JONES 
owe SERVICE 


44 Broad St. 1325 Lakeside Ave. 


~~} 711 W. Monroe St. 1540 Market St. 
New York 4 Cleveland 14 i- 


Chicago 6 San Francisco 19 
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Mr. Sherwin 


The dome, a sample of the type 
used on the DEW Line to house radar 
installations, has proved to be an at- 
traction by itself. It is made of Fiber- 
glas and is a %4 sphere, lending itself 
to arrangement of displays related to 
the earth and outer space. 

Other displays explained the prac- 
tical application of scientific principles 
and laws of physics in solving moder 
weapon development problems. For 
those who were foot-weary from walk- 
ing around the fairgrounds the com- 
pany provided a small theater adja- 
cent to the dome, where a film was 
shown continuously, explaining in de- 
tail the mission and activities in the 
atomic energy program. 

An increasingly popular public re- 
lations program of the AEC’s Albu- 
querque Operations Office is the mo- 
tion picture film library it maintains. 
Some 140 information-type films are 
stocked and are available on request 
by clubs and organizations. During 
1959 the AEC’s Office of Information 
in Albuquerque, which serves Texas, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Nevada and 
Arizona, loaned films for 2500 organ- 
izational showings and 2400 high 
school showings. 

Visual aids have proved a boon to 
those who promote science in the 
Southwest through mass media and 
large group displays. The action is fas- 
cinating and the message is vividly 
conveyed when a little imagination and 
initiative are applied to the demon- 
strations. 


Author’s Note: Sandia Corporation 
will supply, upon request, details con- 
cerning the displays currently being 
shown in the science exhibit. 
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IMAGES THAT 
ARE ALIVE 


What should be stressed— 
a personality or a symbol? 


By Richard Schmelzer 


Is the flying red horse of the Esso sign 
as effective as John D. was with a 
pocketful of dimes? 

In an age of managerial anonymity, 
to a large extent, the “image-maker” 
may substitute a trademark for a man. 
Yet the memory of a Kettering or a 
Steinmetz still pays dividends for Gen- 
eral Motors and General Electric. And 
the world of education has been un- 
able to find symbols as powerful as 
Millikan of Cal Tech, Butler of Co- 
lumbia, Eliot of Harvard, Scott of 
Northwestern and Angell of Yale. 
Each of these stars was surrounded not 
by symbols—except for the five-foot 
bookshelf—but by satellites that shone 
with a brilliance all their own. Yet the 
focus of attention was on them—the 
dominant personalities. 

Organizations are, after all, groups 
of people, but, by their use of imper- 
sonal symbols, they continue to raise 
for themselves the specter of a behe- 
moth, of a relentless impersonal force. 

The end result of a corporation or a 
college must be in terms of human 
benefit. A car in a garage or a mind 
filled with facts is not an end in itself. 
The car must take someone some 
place. The facts should be organized 
to shed new light on things that are 
pertinent to peopie. 

People as symbols must do things 


RICHARD W. SCHMELZER, formerly gen- 
eral secretary of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, was named special assistant to 
the president on May 1, 1960. 

Mr. Schmelzer has been active in vari- 
ous capacities at Rensselaer since 1929. 
He was appointed head of the Depart- 
ment of Public Relations in 1947, and 
held that post until 1952, when he be- 
came head of the Development Office. 
He served in that capacity until 1957 
when he was appointed general secretary. 


for people. They may, for instance, 
represent the dreams others aspire to. 
The Eisenhower father image has 
been tremendously powerful. 


Managerial revolution 


The managerial revolution came 
about because of the increasing com- 
plexity of business. Both corporate 
enterprise and scientific discovery as 
practiced today are team operations, 
and as a result we hesitate to publicize 
one man out of proportion to his con- 
tribution to the team. The delicate 
balance of internal organization re- 
enforces this concept, and it would be 
a hardy public relations man indeed 
who attempted without proper prep- 
aration to build up one man as a sym- 
bol. The decision to do so must itself 
be a team operation, and everyone, 
including the victim, must be com- 
pletely aware of the necessity and de- 
sirability of doing so. 

For organizational reasons it would 
seem desirable to select someone 
slightly away from the line of adminis- 
trative decision such as a research sci- 
entist, a homespun philosopher or a 
person who is already a national hero. 

Did the University of Pittsburgh 
miss an opportunity in regard to Dr. 
Jonas Salk? Here we had all the ele- 
ments of a symbol—benefiting hu- 
manity by freeing families from the 


- scourge of polio. But Salk left Pitts- 


burgh’s campus before there was time 
enough for such an operation. 
Another important objection to the 
use of a personality symbol is that the 
person may fall far short on occasion 
of the reputation that has been built 
up for him. There are numerous ex- 
amples of athletic heroes who have 
had to be kept at breath’s length from 
the children who idolized them and 
whose appearances before a micro- 
phone had to be limited to “Hello, 


folks,” and “I’m glad to have this 
chance to say hello to all of yez.” But 
it really is not people such as these 
who would be seriously considered 
for organization symbols. 

There are many who have withstood 
the withering search of public atten- 
tion and the efforts of professional de- 
glamorizers—men such as Bernard 
Baruch, Albert Schweitzer, the late 
Joseph Welch and women such as 
Helen Keller, Queen Elizabeth and 
Jane Addams. 

The advertising field well knows 
that people buy dreams, and we may 
find these dreams wrapped in filtered 
curls of smoke from decancerized to- 
bacco, or in the feverishly healthy 
glow on the faces of consumers of bran 
flakes. If the advertiser can extract 
dreams out of a sluggish colon, the 
public relations people certainly should 
be able to do so out of healthy activity 
of a business organization or a college 
or a symbolical personality. 

Probably the most publicized sym- 
bols in the world today are negative 
symbols—the swastika and the ham- 
mer and sickle. They represent the 
submerging of the person to the organ- 
ization, a kind of relentless crunch- 
ing of fate. Even the dollar sign that 
should brighten our hearts is often 
looked upon with, if not suspicion, at 
least apology, because we instinctive- 
ly know that dollars can never do the 
work of people—that all too often we 
send our dollars in the place of our 
hearts. 


A red herring? 


People like to see a company pros- 
per if it gives them what they want. 
They like to see a college grow and 
prosper if it serves purposes that they 
endorse, but people demand that both 
the business and the college speak to 
them on their terms. These terms al- 
ways involve people. People may be 
fuzzy on issues. They may draw in- 
correct conclusions fron. sets of facts. 
They may be mystified by both inner 
and outer space; hence they reduce 
their judgment of an organization to 
two simple questions, “Is it run by 
a man who knows his stuff?” and 
“How is this going to affect me?” 
When the corporate personality does 
not concern itself with people, isn’t it 
a red herring? 

When we decide to “Let George do 
it,” we feel a lot happier if we know 
something about George. No organ- 
ization ever became great without 
great people in it. 
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A “DO-IT-YOURSELF” 
PLANT OPENING 


By Harvey Posert, Jr. 


Olive Branch, Mississippi, is a small 
community about 20 miles from Mem- 
phis—its last head count showed 534. 
The homes are clustered around a 
quiet town square, off a main U. S. 
highway on a small state road. And 
when Light & Power Utilities Corpo- 
ration, a major manufacturer of com- 
mercial and industrial lighting fixtures, 
decided to build its second plant and 
main headquarters there, the problem 
of “Opening Day” seemed as far re- 
moved as a subway in Olive Branch. 
With the pouring of the concrete 
floor and production just six months 
away, however, we began a commu- 
nity relations program with an unusual 
twist. Olive Branch has no newspaper, 
radio or television station; no easy 
means of communication. Neither the 
Memphis papers nor the county pa- 
pers reached all the people—and with 
a big plant moving to the small com- 
munity, all the people in the town 
and the county would be affected. 


HARVEY PoseErt, JR., is Director of Pub- 
lic Relations Asscciates, public relations 
division of Merrill Kremer, Inc., adver- 
tising agency in Memphis. A graduate of 
Yale, Mr. Posert was formerly an ac- 
count executive with Daniel J. Edelman 
& Associates, Chicago. 
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Fortunately the problem became 
clear at our first meeting about the 
new plant, and we had time to do such 
an effective job that on opening day 
the state police had to be called to 
direct traffic for miles around the plant. 
That “we” had a lot to do with the 
success, too, because the cooperation 
received beforehand from the commu- 
nity, matched by a very public rela- 
tions conscious client, put the program 
over. 

Armed with some ideas from some 
research files and our first general 
“opening day” outline, we went to the 
president of the local bank, the post- 
mistress, the president of the local 
independent telephone company and 
the head of the local industrial devel- 
opment committee, and sounded out 
their ideas. We finally came up with 
the following: 

(1) Signs. The use of signs seemed 
to be the basic method of com- 
munications in Olive Branch. 
Signs went in stores, in win- 
dows, on poles, in schools— 
anywhere that people would 
congregate. 

(2) Circulars. These could be dis- 
tributed by the post office or by 
car throughout the area. This 
method was one of many con- 
tributions that businessmen in 
the locality provided. 


(3) Phone campaign. The ladies of 
the community would each pick 
a portion of the directory and 
phone all the subscribers. We 
at first planned to do this, but 
the project looked successful 
enough toward the end to elimi- 
nate the phoning. We also con- 
sidered using the phone book as 
a mailing list, since there was 
no city directory—but the offer 
of assistance from the postmis- 
tress made this unnecessary. 

(4) Church announcements. In 
small communities, the minis- 
ters will often read announce- 
ments to their Sunday audi- 
ences. 

L & P president Murray Reiter took 

a strong personal interest in the new 
plant community. Using an outline of 
influential people in the area, we wrote 
more than a hundred letters to the 
following groups: 

(1) School administrators and 
teachers. We invited them and 
their pupils to the opening day 
and to later plant tours keyed 
closer to their interests. “Local 
talent” was applied again in 
having the large Olive Branch 
High School band play at the 
opening day ceremony. 

(2) Every identifiable political 
group and officeholder—the al- 
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dermen, town council, indus- 
trial board, etc. 

We were able to make such a large 
use of letters because the groups were 
small and could be identified, and this 
investment was well worth the time. 

Mr. Reiter and the executive staff 
of the company also took time from 
the hectic construction phase of the 
plant opening to talk to other “pub- 
lics”: 

(1) Civic clubs in Olive Branch and 
the surrounding area—Lions, 
Rotary, etc. 

(2) Meetings of the local boards, 
politicos, etc. Often there was 
business to be transacted at the 
meetings, but we always invited 
those present to the opening. 

(3) One especially nice incident 
brought Mr. Reiter into a Sun- 
day night Men’s Bible class. 

(4) Another idea, which developed 
from one of the company’s cus- 
tomers driving through Olive 
Branch while the plant was un- 
der construction, was a “pre- 
opening party.” Although the 
main group invited to wear 
“mud boots” at the site were 
important customers, we also 
took advantage of the occasion 
to have important local people 
and the press invited. Cocktails 
and box lunches were served 
from boards placed across saw- 
horses. President Reiter took 


the guests on a tour of the plant, 

while only the concrete floor 

and shell walls were to be seen. 

About a week before opening day, 

other methods were used to call atten- 
tion to the opening: 


(1) Working with a local outdoor 
advertising concern, L & P’s ad- 
vertising agency, Merrill Krem- 
er, Inc., of Memphis, had a 
congratulatory sign placed on 
the main highway near the cut- 
off to the plant. 

(2) A couple of days before, the 
local businessmen contributed 
their time and money again 
in erecting street banners all 
around the Olive Branch town 
square. This added a festive and 
warming note to the opening. 

(3) One example of community 
relations consciousness that 
helped us become known quick- 
ly through the community is 
that we established immediately 
a “Buy Local” policy that went 
from gasoline to office furniture 
and even printing. That had its 
good side for economy reasons, 
too, because labor costs are 
smaller in a small community. 

Of course, these activities did not 

take place in a publicity “vacuum.” 
Although Olive Branch does not have 
any media of its own, we were con- 
stantly on the lookout for story ideas 
for the Memphis papers and the near- 


GREETINGS: When Light & Power Utilities Corporation opened its new plant 
in Olive Branch, Miss., its advertising agency congratulated the company presi- 
dent, Murray Reiter, with a sign that greeted visitors coming to the plant from 
Memphis. Sign was prepared in cooperation with General Outdoor Advertising. 


by county weeklies. Some of these 
weekly papers serve the area around 
Olive Branch, and their editors were 
always included in invited affairs. 
Our first visit to the papers took 
place at the first opportunity, and we 
went to introduce ourselves in person: 


(1) Since the weekly publications 
come out on Thursday, we al- 
ways tried to have some local 
news for them for each edition. 
Stories on employment at the 
plant, detailed progress reports 
and local visitors to the plant 
site were made available to these 
small newspapers. 


(2) Memphis has two newspapers 
which have considerable circu- 
lation in DeSoto County, but 
they do not have a great deal 
of news from there. In trying 
to interest these papers, we usu- 
ally tried to get a Memphis per- 
son connected with the story. 

(3) In the two weeks before the 
opening day ceremony itself, we 
purchased one page of adver- 
tising in two of the county pa- 
pers to announce the opening 
day. By running our pages one 
week apart, we were able to 
get two county exposures in 
separate weeks, and not favor 
one paper over another. 


A quick look back through the 
methods that we adopted shows that 
we did not need a special budget for 
the project. The most expensive item 
was advertising in the two county 
newspapers—about $150. Most of the 
work was done in person or by letter. 

Although the official 10:00 start- 
ing time for opening day was clearly 
in evidence all over Olive Branch, the 
first guests arrived at 9:15. By noon 
cars were jammed up along the state 
route and back into the town square. 
An overflow crowd heard the presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Power & Light 
Company, local dignitaries and plant 
executives give short talks. Crowd 
estimates were about twice the local 
population. A special eight-page bro- 
chure told about the company, its offi- 
cers and background, and showed a 
schematic drawing for a self-con- 
ducted plant tour. 

From the point of view of the com- 
pany, the opening succeeded in reach- 
ing every person in our new commu- 
nity. Our new plant, genuine interest 
and obvious enthusiasm provided 
good first steps in current and future 
community relations. 
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Employees 
“Back Their Ballots” 
in Company's Colorful Program 


Non-partisan events raise 
money and increase interest 
on behalf of sound government 


By Cleve Bullette 


Ever made a contribution to a political 
party? 

If you have, you’ve had an interest 
in protecting your “investment” by do- 
ing what you could to support the 
party of your choice. 

This was the theme of an event 
sponsored by the Service Pipe Line 
Company of Tulsa, Oklahoma. To en- 
courage its employees to work actively 
for good government, the company 
promoted a short, hard-hitting cam- 
paign to “Back Your Ballot” with a 
contribution. It was a “first” for Tulsa. 

More than 500 of Service’s 2,400 
employees are headquartered in the 
company’s Tulsa office building. At 
noon each day, they pour through the 
lobby of the building to go to lunch. 
Members of the board of directors, 
department heads, supervisors, engi- 
neers, accountants, clerical and mach- 
ine accounting workers and scores of 
secretaries and stenographers saunter 
or hurry through the lobby during a 
brief lunch period. 

_ This concentration of people af- 
forded an opportunity to present a 
planned program to a large number of 
employees in a short time. The com- 
pany has had considerable experience 


CLEVE BULLETTE, a former Oklahoma 
newspaper man, has supervised public 
relations activities for the Service Pipe 
Line Company for the past 12 years. 
A former president of the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America Oklahoma 
Chapter, he is a previous contributor to 
the PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL. 
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in group reaction to special promo- 
tions, such as blood donor campaigns 
and Community Chest drives. It was 
believed spontaneous reaction to such 
an event would be favorable. 


A 14-point program 


First under consideration was how 
best to handle the physical transfer of 
money from the employee to the party 
of his choice. Among methods dis- 
cussed were: |. the anonymous sealed 
envelope contribution; 2. the sealed 
envelope with the donor’s name, ad- 
dress and affiliation should he choose 
to make a party designation; 3. the 
solicitation of funds by employees with 
avowed party connections; 4. the 
solicitation of funds by non-employee 
party workers. After considerable dis- 
cussion, the last plan was believed 
most adaptable. Posters, signs, music, 
costumes of party workers, lapel flags 
for donors and timing were discussed. 
The complete plan was broken down 
into the following steps: 


1. Gaining cooperation of Demo- 
cratic and Republican party 
organizations. 

2. The appearance around the 
building on a given day of 

3. Following “X’s,” the appear- 
ance of the sign “BYB” (Back 
Your Ballot). 

4. Issuance of a management 
newsletter to supervisors, set- 
ting out the overall plan. The 
newsletter was accompanied 
by a copy of a letter from the 
president to employees urging 
participation in the plan. 


5. Mailing of president’s letter to 
all the company’s Tulsa office 
employees. 

6. Planning for the first newspa- 
per and radio release (cut of 
“BYB?” for press). 

7. Planning of television cover- 
age. (Among other things, 
posting of notices on employee 
bulletin boards that TV cam- 
eras would cover the event at 
a given time—an implied in- 
vitation to be “on camera.”) 

8. Scheduling of the second news 
release with artwork. 

9. Planning of posting “Back 
Your Ballot” signs and other 
promotion around the build- 
ing. 

10. Decoration of lobby of build- 
ing with colorful signs, flags 
and slogans. Installation of 
public address system. 

11. Assist in television coverage 
on first day. 

12. Plan second day “political 
rally’—arrange for speakers. 

13. Invite press to “rally.” 

14. Arrange for “Connecting Rod” 
(company magazine) cover- 
age. 

The first step after the planning ses- 
sion was an explanation of the idea to 
local officials of the Democratic and 
Republican parties, and a request for 
their assistance. It was specifically 
pointed out that from the company’s 
standpoint the event was strictly non- 
partisan. Both parties were to have the 
same opportunity and time to solicit 
employees for campaign contributions. 

Both parties accepted the condi- 
tions and agreed to help. They were 
to send teams of party workers, attired 
in colorful uniforms, to Service's 
building during the lunch periods of 
the selected days—a Tuesday and the 
following Wednesday. The assignment 
of the party workers was to urge em- 
ployees to make an on-the-spot cash 
contribution. Each party worker was 
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to be given a supply of inexpensive 
lapel pins to designate contributing 
employees. 


Contributions and pledges 


The vigorous two-day campaign re- 
sulted in substantial contributions and 
numerous pledges by employees to 
engage in party organization work. 
Approximately 100 indicated a desire 
to work in some capacity for one party 
or the other during the campaign, and 
257 made cash contributions to the 
party of their choice. No effort was 
made by the company to ascertain the 
amount contributed. 

The Tulsa Tribune, the Tulsa 
World, all local radio stations, and the 
three local television stations gave the 
event a great deal of attention. An- 
other large corporation put on the 
same kind of program somewhat later, 
using Service’s pattern and methods. 
Officials of the two political parties 
were profuse in their praise of the 
event. 

The first move in arousing interest 
of employees was the appearance 
around the building in many places 
of the mysterious “X.” The “X,” 
printed in the company’s offset plant 
and resembling the “X” of a hand- 
stamped ballot, was taped on walls 
and doors on each floor of the build- 
ing. They appeared on a Thursday 
preceding the Tuesday event. The next 
day, Friday morning, the sign “BYB” 
appeared in many spots around the 
building. Both the “X” and the “BYB” 
caused considerable comment and a 
great number of wisecracks—most 
common of which was “bring your 
bottle.” 


President’s letter sent 


On Friday also, the management 
news letter outlining the complete pro- 
gram, and a copy of a letter from the 
president to employees, was circulated 
to all department heads and super- 
visors. On arriving home, Friday eve- 


ning, employees found the president's 


letter in their mail. 

The theme of the “Back Your Bal- 
lot” event was expressed in the presi- 
dent’s letter: “A political party is not 
a money-making organization. It has 
few workers except volunteers and no 
income except contributions. How 
well our political parties serve us will 
depend upon what we as individuals 
contribute in time and money. Our 
party is no stronger than we make it.” 

Friday afternoon, the Tulsa Tribune 


POLITICAL PARTY WORKERS chuckle at a poster 


4 


used to promote a “Back 


Your Ballot” campaign which encouraged employees to support the party of 
their choice with a financial contribution. Media interest was high in the cam- 
paign; this poster which solicited funds was reproduced in local newspapers. 


carried the first story on the event with 
a cut of the “BYB” sign. 

On Monday, after the idea had sim- 
mered over the weekend, explanatory 
signs, small flags and the slogan “Back 
Your Ballot” were placed about the 
building. Company artists prepared 
the promotional material. 

On Tuesday morning, the main 
floor lobby was decorated with large 
signs and big flags. A public address 
system was installed with a record 
player. An album of old-time cam- 
paign music was selected. In corners 
of the lobby, tables decorated with 
bunting were assigned each political 
party. The atmosphere was designed 
to duplicate the noisy, fast-moving 
operation of a political convention. 


Red, white and blue 


Shortly before the lunch hour on 
Tuesday, the representatives of the po- 
litical organizations arrived. Sprightly 
dressed in red, white and blue, and 


identified by sashes, the girls posted 
themselves about the lobby. Men 
manned the tables assigned each party 
to pass out informational material. 
When the hands of the big lobby clock 
hit 12, employees poured out of the 
elevators. The solicitors went to work. 
Competition for each employee’s at- 
tention was strident but good-natured. 
The lobby soon was crowded with 
people. The record player happily 
blared campaign songs. 

During the first day of high activity, 
three teams of cameramen from Tul- 
sa’s three television stations were on 
hand to shoot several hundred feet of 
film. There was little shyness among 
employees about being photographed. 
Still photos were made for use in the 
“Tulsa World” on the following Wed- 
nesday morning. By one p.m., the 
event was over for the day and party 
officials were counting a “take” that 
surprised them. 

On Wednesday, having anticipated 

Continued on Page 18 
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Mr. Bullette 


a lag in interest due to the enthusiastic 
support by employees the first day, the 
political “rally” was promoted. A large 
sign was placed in the lobby announc- 
ing a “big political rally” at noon. The 
company asked that each _ political 
party supply a speaker who would ad- 
dress employees in the lobby for not 
more than three minutes. 

Attendance at, and interest in, the 
“rally” exceeded expectations. On be- 
ing informed of the speaking program, 
the Tulsa Tribune assigned a reporter 
to cover the affair. The lobby quickly 
filled. With the record player silenced, 
both speakers made short, hard-hitting 
talks for their candidates and _plat- 
forms. They were given close atten- 
tion. 

Success of the event was reflected 
in employees’ comments, many of 
whom declared it “a good thing,” 
“great to do something,” and “it sure 
was a lot of fun.” Shortly after the 
conclusion of the event, officials of 
both parties addressed letters of ap- 
preciation to the company. 

In its business of transporting crude 
oil from wells to refineries, the pipe 
line company employees are thinly 
spread along 15,000 miles of pipelines 
in 15 states. Throughout the entire 
system, there is evidence that em- 
ployees are becoming concerned about 
government at all levels and are seek- 
ing ways to improve it. Offering them 
an opportunity to promote an organ- 
ized fund-raising event is in a forma- 
tive stage. 

Service’s management feels that 
with the “BYB” program and by other 
means, it has succeeded in interesting 
a large section of its employees in ac- 
tively working for good government. 
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A Note of Appreciation 


We wish to extend our sincere appreciation to all those who have joined 
the growing family of participating advertisers in the PUBLIC RELATIONS 
JOURNAL. During the past three years the advertising volume has increased 
substantially. In 1960 the revenue is over 250% greater than that of 1957. 
This, we believe, is proof of the growing recognition of the influence and 


power of public relations executives in matters affecting many businesses. 


These are the eighty-one advertisers who published their messages in the 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL during 1960: 


Air FRANCE 


ALiis-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF GENERAL 


PRACTICE 

AMERICAN AIRLINES 

AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 

AMERICAN SURVEYS 

AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, 
Inc. 

APS Associates 

Arrow Press 

ASSOCIATION FILMS 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 

Bacon’s Ciippinc BuREAU 

Barron’s MAGAZINE 

Basso Printinc COMPANY 

Burrevie’s Press Ciippinc BureAU 

Byorr & Associates, Inc. 

CARNATION COMPANY 

CBS Fi_ms 

CBS TELEVISION 

CCI * Division of CoMMUNICATIONS 
AFFILIATES, INC. 

CENTRAL Feature News 

Tue CHase MANHATTAN BANK 


Davin C. Cook PusLisHinc 
COMPANY 


Curtis PusLisHinc CoMPANY 
Detta AIRLINES, INC. 


Doustepay & Co. 

Dow Jones 

Epiror & PUBLISHER 

Eprroriat Associates Limirep 

Ex-Ceitt-O Corporation, 
Pure-Pak Div. 

Exposition Press 

GENERAL Morors Corporation 

Grenarco, Inc. 

Hatic & Parrerson, Inc. 

Joun Hancock Mutuat Lire 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

Bertranp W. 

Hitt & Know ton, Inc. 

Hitton Horer Corporation 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 

Tue Jam Hanpy OrGANIZATION 

Georce Jervas Puoto Stupio 

Jones, BRAKELEY & ROCKWELL 

KLM Royat Dutcu AIRLINES 

Ivy Lee & T. J. Ross 

Lire INTERNATIONAL 

MAGAZINE 

Luce Press Ciippinc Bureau 

Matson STEAMSHIP LINES 

Mopern TALKING PicTURE SERVICE 

NaTIONAL RecisTER PUBLISHING 
CoMPANY 

NaTION’s BUSINESS 


NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE 


New Yorker MAGAZINE 

New York TIMes 

Sam OrLEANS PRODUCTIONS 

Pan AMERICAN WorLD AIRWAYS 
PicrortaL MepIa 

Pontiac Moror Division 

Press INTELLIGENCE, INC. 

PR Newswire 

Tue Prorite CoMPANY 

Pustic RELATIONS INCORPORATED 
Reynotps Metrats COMPANY 
Ruper & Finn, Inc. 

Santa Fe Rattway 

HENRY SCHAPPER 

Joserpnu E. Seacram & Son, Inc. 
Tue SHAMROCK HiLton 
SPRINGER PusLisHinG COMPANY 
Sra-H1 Coior SERVICE 
STanparp Company (Indiana) 
Sun-Ray Mip-Continent Co. 
Texaco Inc. 

Time INc. 

Tozer-FILLieTTAz 

Trans Wortp AIRLINES 

U.S. News & Wortp Report 
WALL Street JOURNAL 

S. D. Warren CoMPANY 

WBBM TV 


& TowNe MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
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THE NEWS WIRE STORY 


Five large networks, flourishing with 
transmission techniques, offer services 
that can aid public relations offices 


By Victor J. Danilov 


One of the newest and most exciting 
developments in the public relations 
field is the transmission of news re- 
leases by special wire circuits. 

The first public relations wire serv- 
ice was set up in New York City some 
six years ago. Today there are similar 
circuits in Chicago, Los Angeles, Can- 
ada and England. All five services ap- 
pear to be prospering, their clients en- 
thusiastic and news media receptive. 
This article will attempt to show why 
and how. 

Under this system, public relations 
releases are sent to leading newspa- 
pers, magazines and radio and tele- 
vision stations via teleprinter circuits 
such as those used by the Associated 
Press and United Press International. 


Nominal fee involved 


Any public relations office can 
make use of the special wire services 
merely by paying a nominal member- 
ship and usage fee and by submitting 
copy suitable for transmission. The 
copy is sent directly to machines in- 
stalled in the media news rooms—at 
no cost to the news outlets. 

Although all five of the special wire 
services are operated independently, 
it is possible to send a story across 


Victor J. DANILOV is president of The 
Profile Company, a newly formed pub- 
lic relations firm in Boulder, Colo. Until 
recently he was director of university 
relations at the University of Colorado. 
He also has served as manager of public 
relations at Armour Research Founda- 
tion and Illinois Institute of Technology. 
A former newspaperman and journal- 
ism professor, he holds degrees from 
Pennsylvania State and Northwestern 
Universities. 
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the nation, border and ocean, through 
their facilities. Printer-connected serv- 
ices in New York, Montreal and Lon- 
don can release a story almost simul- 
taneously in the offices of 114 news 
outlets. Telegraphic connections with 
the services in Chicago and Los An- 
geles could add an additional 176 
media. 

The initial public relations news 
wire was the brainchild of Herbert 
Muschel, a New York public relations 
practitioner, who envisioned the sys- 
tem as a means of getting news copy 
to editors promptly and in a conveni- 
ent package. The New York opera- 
tion started with 80 clients on March 
8, 1954. In six years the number of 
public relations offices served has 
climbed to 750, located in 20 states 
and Canada. 

The success of this pioneering effort 
led to the launching of similar news 
wires in other major cities. As a result, 
there now are five such services: PR 


NEWS ROOM of the Canada News-Wire where an editor checks some copy 
while operator transmits a release. Canadian service transmits in French, too. 


Newswire, New York; PR News Serv- 
ice, Chicago; Business NewsWire, Los 
Angeles; Canada News-Wire, Mont- 
real; Universal News Services, Lon- 
don. 

The news wires, in general, have 
been welcomed by both the senders 
and recipients of teleprinter releases. 
Public relations directors and coun- 
selors see the special circuits as an 
effective method of dispatching copy 
rapidly and of obtaining better news 
coverage, as evidenced by many testi- 
monials. 

News media appear to be placing 
great reliance on the wire stories. 
Muschel estimates that in the New 
York area most of the wire releases 
appear in print or on the air. 

Although news releases transmitted 
by the wire services are being wel- 
comed by most media, there are some 
news outlets—press and broadcasting 
—which have refused to permit the 
installation of the special teleprinters. 
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Part of the media argument against 
public relations wire services is that 
they tend to influence the news play; 
that they are resulting in public rela- 
tions copy being treated on the same 
basis as regular wire news. 

Each of the five public relations 
wires is organized and operates differ- 
ently, but there are similarities, as the 
following examination of the services 
will show. 


New York City 


In addition to being the oldest, the 
PR Newswire in New York is the 
largest wire service in terms of the 
number of clients being served. The 
400 paying members—public rela- 
tions firms, advertising agencies, in- 
dustrial companies and organizations 
—represent some 750 different organ- 
izations. Included among the regular 
users are some of the nation’s largest 
corporate, public relations and adver- 
tising names. 

The PR Newswire has teleprinter 
machines installed at 18 outlets in New 
York. An average of 24 news releases 
are transmitted daily over the wire, 
with the figure going as high as 43 on 
some days. During its six years of oper- 
ation the special wire has handled 
more than 30,000 stories. 

About half of the releases are in 
the business and financial area—cor- 
porate earnings, dividend notices, 
mergers, company purchases, execu- 
tive changes and new products. The 
remainder are largely city side, wom- 
en’s page and entertainment items. 

In addition to straight releases, the 
PR Newswire transmits a variety of 
information memos, alerting the news 
and photo editors on story possibil- 
ities, providing background material, 
announcing press conferences, report- 
ing the movements of VIP’s and out- 
lining arrangements for press coverage 
of news events. 

The typical public relations story 
reaches the PR Newswire by mail. 


On rush stories, the material is de-. 


livered by messenger, telegraph or 
TWX. Releases ordinarily are not ac- 
cepted over the telpehone. 

For this service, the PR News Asso- 
ciation—formal name of the news 
wire—charges a $25 yearly retainer 
fee and $15 for each day the service 
is utilized by a member. 


Chicago 


The PR News Service in Chicago 
differs somewhat from its counterparts 


Mr. Danilov 


in origin, organization and operation. 

The wire service was started in Oc- 
tober, 1958, by the four metropolitan 
dailies as an answer to the increasing 
problem of public relations news con- 
gestion in the city rooms and City 
News Bureau, also operated by the 
papers. 

“The PR News Service is planned 
to accomplish two results,” General 
Manager Isaac Gershman explained, 
“to get the important releases placed 
immediately on editorial desks where 
they will get attention, and to relieve 
the tube system of the burden of un- 
restricted delivery of public relations 
releases.” 

The public relations wire is oper- 
ated by the City Press Association, a 
non-profit corporation owned by the 
four dailies. The association also op- 
erates a 14-mile underground pneu- 
matic tube system for the delivery of 
news copy and photos. 

The tubes are utilized by the PR 
News Service and the City News Bu- 
reau, a sister corporation, which func- 
tions independently as a cooperative 
local news gathering and writing 
agency in Chicago and Cook County. 

In addition to the differences in 
origin and organization, the Chicago 
wire service deviates from the others 
by offering round-the-clock service, a 
push-button selector system in the 
transmission of releases and a pneu- 
matic tube supplementary system for 
bulk copy, such as pictures, charts and 
speeches. 

The Chicago service transmits pub- 
lic relations copy to 23 news outlets— 
the major local newspapers, bureaus 
for out-of-town papers and radio-tele- 
vision stations, news magazines and 

Continued on Paze 22 
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campaigns for Rose Marie Reid (swimsuits), 
David W. Evans (National Turkey Federa- 
tion), Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer (Ben-Hur), 
Carl Byoir (Hallmark Cards), Harshe-Rot- 
man (R. T. French) and many others. 

For further information, write for our 
free brochure. 


STA-HI COLOR SERVICE, INC. 
1000 S. Pomona Ave., Fullerton, Calif. 
16 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Only A. P. S. covers all radio and 
television, every month, and with all, 
transcrip- 


A, P. S. ASSOCIATES 
6 East 46th St., New York 
MU 7-0944 


media — scripts, film and 
tions. Write for details. | 


Classified 
2 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box Number, Public 
Relations Journal, 375 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 
RATES: $1.25 per line, four line mini- 
mum. Payable in advance. 


Positions Wanted 


ELECTION OVER? 

Not if you’re looking for public relations 
candidate to fill important slot. Record of 
public relations executive with 12 yrs. cam- 
paigning in industrial, publishing, service 
organizations speaks for itself — and can 
speak for you. N. Y. employed. Age 37. 
Box HS-12. 
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PR NEWS 


CHECKING A NEWS RELEASE (left) Herbert Muschel, general manager of 
PR News Wire, New York, with staff members busy at work sending releases. 


trade publications. The service has a 
list of 120 subscribers representing 
approximately 500 organizations. Sub- 
scribers are located in various parts of 
the country. 

About 60 per cent of the copy trans- 
mitted by the Chicago service deals 
with business and financial news. Edu- 
cation, sports, civic, religious and sci- 
ence stories make up the remainder. 
The number of releases handled aver- 
ages 15 aday. 

When initiated, the service had a 
300-word limit on daily transmission. 
Since then, the limit has been raised 
to 900 words. There is an extra charge 
for anything over that amount. The 
annual subscription rate for the Chi- 
cago service is $104, while the daily 
usage charge is $5. 


Los Angeles 


The Los Angeles public relations 
wire service, known as Transmit, re- 
cently changed its name to Business 
NewsWire to describe better its serv- 
ices. Founded on March 1, 1959, the 
public relations wire service was pur- 
chased and reorganized last February 
under the leadership of Rodney D. 
Voigt, general manager. 

The circuit now serves 53 news out- 
lets in the Los Angeles area, including 
20 newspapers, 15 radio stations, 8 
trade publication houses, 7 television 


stations and 3 wire services. The 48 
clients include industrial giants, public 
relations firms and others. About 80 
per cent of the public relations copy 
that moves across the wire pertains to 
the aircraft, automotive, electronic 
and financial fields. 

“We try to stay as close to ‘hard’ 
news as possible,” Voigt explained. 
“For example, we simply turn down 
personality promotion material from 
the film studios and television net- 
works, and try to discourage the trans- 
mission of weak feature stories.” 

The wire service has played a part 
in distributing news of important spot 
events, such as the recent firing of a 
Polaris missile from a submarine. 

The Los Angeles service uses a 
slightly different basis for its charges. 
There is a $35 per year membership 
fee and $10 per month minimum usage 
charge. The wire charges clients $5 for 
the first 100 words of a story, and 
$2.50 for each additional 100 words. 
Mere announcements are carried for 
$3.50, with a 50-word maximum. 


Canada 


The newest public relations wire 
service is the Canada News-Wire, 
which began operations on August 1, 
1960. 

“The Canada News-Wire is de- 
signed to solve three problems which 
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have long bothered businessmen,” ac- 
cording to Robert Jamieson, managing 
director. “The first is that of getting 
news of their operations promptly to 
news media, the second of getting it 
simultaneously to media in various 
cities and the third that of avoiding 
the time and expense of having news 
releases delivered by hand.” 

In addition to the customary serv- 
ices, the Canada News-Wire offers cli- 
ents three extras—French translating 
and transmitting services, overhead 
telegraphing to media in Western Can- 
ada and a hook-up with the New York 
and London public relations news 
services. 

The Canadian circuit operates from 
9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Mondays through 
Fridays, but arrangements can be 
made for night and weekend servicing 
at overtime rates. There is no limit to 
the number or length of stories that 
may be transmitted per day, “so long 
as they contain news and are of a 
length likely to be used.” 

Copy may be submitted by tele- 
phone, telegraph, Telex, mail or hand. 
Arrangements need to be made in ad- 
vance for releases to be translated into 
French. By a selector system, French 
copy can go only to French outlets 
and English copy to English media. 

During its first week of operation, 
the Canada News-Wire carried 37 
stories, with many being transmitted 
in French as well as English. Most of 
the releases concerned business and 
industrial news. 

There are two methods of subscrip- 
tion to the service—an unlimited serv- 
ice costing $1,200 per year, and a 
limited service involving a $25 annual 
fee and $30 for each day the wire is 
used. All subscribers may use the 
wires to New York and London for 
an additional $15 and $20 per day, 
respectively. 


London 


The Universal News Services was 
founded in London in September, 


1959, and today offers the largest list 


of outlets of the five public relations 
Wire circuits. 

Seventy-six media are tied in with 
the service, including newspaper, 
broadcasting and news service offices 
in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dub- 
lin, Belfast and other key cities in 
Great Britain. 

Linked with the service are three 
newspaper chains — the Thomson 
Group, the Westminster Press and 
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Public Relations 


Would you like to see a short 
graphic presentation on public 
relations for associations? It 
shows how public relations plan- 
ning and techniques are now 
being used to help achieve the 
objectives of two associations. 
We'll be glad to show it to you 
Time: 20 min. 
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A. P. PHILLIPS CO. 
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World-wide Public Relations 
Local Affiliates in 83 Nations 
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Provincial Newspapers, Ltd.—that in- 
clude 46 papers, of which 21 are pro- 
vincial weeklies. 

The evidence thus far seems to 
demonstrate that the special wire cir- 
cuits perform a valuable service for 
public relations offices and news me- 
dia. Business, industrial and counsel- 
ing firms benefit through rapid dis- 
semination and high acceptance of re- 
leases—at reasonable cost. 

In the process, newspapers, maga- 
zines, news services and radio and tele- 


vision outlets are obtaining news cov- 
erage service and 
more concise copy—without expand- 
ing their staffs, facilities or budgets. 

A question about public relations 
wire circuits arises from the standpoint 
of the press and the public interest— 
“Do the public relations wire services 
unduly influence the treatment of news 
because of their convenience?” 

It is a question that still remains 
unanswered, and that only time and 
further study will be able to resolve. 
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Puiting Board Members 


To Work 


Plenty of assignments can be found to 
keep every member active, interested 


By Cornelius R. Agnew, Jr. 


At a dinner meeting I sat next to a 
friend, a leading business man, who 
is vice president of a large corporation. 
We talked about the hospital with 
which I was connected and I told him 
of some of our activities. 

My friend said that he himself had 
been invited to become a director of 
a large hospital and had accepted. He 
remained a director for some two 
years and attended meetings but was 
never asked to be a committee mem- 
ber nor to take part actively in any of 
the programs of the hospital. 

After two years of attending meet- 
ings he told the president that he was 
ready and willing to devote time and 
effort toward the hospital, but that if 
the hospital did not need him, he 
would resign. And that’s just what he 
did. Thus the services of a leading 
business man were lost to a hospital 
in need. 


Moral applies everywhere 


This instance happens to refer to a 
hospital, but the moral applies to most 
of the non-profit community and char- 
itable organizations. Keeping every 
board member actively interested in 
some phase of its program should be 
a primary aim of every such organiza- 
tion. The president has been elected 
to the post of leadership—it is up to 
him to see that the organization ob- 
tains considerable help from every 
board member. 


CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, JR. is executive 
vice president of Camping Council for 
Travel and Wilderness Campers, New 
York. He is a director of the Manhattan 
Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital and of the 
American Youth Hostels of New York. 
He is a former member of the Board of 
Managers of the Bowery Branch YMCA. 
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In most organizations of any size 
the president has so many duties that 
he cannot fulfill these functions him- 
self. His activities need to be dele- 
gated. Furthermore, this makes sure 
that each board member takes part in 
some phase of the organization’s work 
in keeping with that member’s experi- 
ence, interests and abilities. It is easy 
to assign some board members but in 
other cases a good deal of thought 
may be required in order to determine 
just how a director can best devote 
his time and energies. 

This facet of the program of a hos- 
pital or other charitable organization 
involves public relations. Such a pro- 
gram should concern itself with rela- 
tions between the organization and 
members of the community and rela- 
tions internally among members of the 
staff and board members. The pro- 
gram should be well planned and it 
requires the enthusiasm and best ef- 
forts of the entire board. 


Qualifications and connections 


All board members’ qualifications 
and connections should be checked in 
order to assign each one to an appro- 
priate committee or to some special 
assignment. The public relations com- 
mittee itself could utilize a fairly large 
membership, partly because an impor- 
tant public relations function is to help 
with fund raising. Some charitable 
organizations have a fund raising com- 
mittee and a public relations commit- 
tee acting more or less separately. 
Actually the raising of funds involves 
good public relations and the fund- 
raising function should be part of the 
over-all public relations picture. 

Many opportunities will come to 
mind where directors may devote more 
of their time and abilities on behalf of 
an organization. For instance, some 
directors should have knowledge of 


the morale of the employees. Is morale 
high or are there conditions which 
need correction? The prerogatives of 
the chief salaried executive should not 
be infringed upon. But there is ample 
opportunity for board members to be- 
come informed on the morale situa- 
tion, for example, by attending dinners 
or meetings of the 25-Year Club; be- 
ing present when awards and citations 
are made to the staff, and at other 
meetings which involve morale prob- 
lems. 


A “will” committee constitutes an- 
other excellent opportunity to put one 
or more board members to work. An 
effort should be made to urge many 
persons to designate a bequest in their 
wills to the hospital. A start could be 
made by suggesting that each director 
make a bequest in his own will. 


An activity which should be ex- 
panded among non-profit institutions 
is the granting of awards to directors 
or others for distinguished service to 
an organization. When a person has 
given generously of his time and ener- 
gies to the cause of the institution, 
what a fine thing it would be to show 
the organization’s gratitude and ap- 
preciation by awarding that person a 
citation during his lifetime for his de- 
voted service! The citation can be re- 
corded on parchment suitable for 
framing and can constitute a real treas- 
ure to the individual concerned. 


Some institutions use a membership 
firm. This is an excellent means to ob- 
tain support from a large number of 
friends of an organization. Directors 
may actively participate in this pro- 
gram and induce their friends to be- 
come members. Several classes of 
members can be established at differ- 
ent membership fees. From time to 
time, and at least once a year, a mect- 
ing of the members should be held. 
Meetings could be partly social as well 
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as informative and educational. At 
such a meeting an annual award could 
be made. 

While it is up to the president of a 
charitable institution to see that maxi- 
mum use is made of every member of 
his board, public relations people can 
help him plan this in order to cover 
every existing member and every new 
member within a short time after his 
election to the board. Of course, initia- 
tive in the form of suggestions is to be 
expected from individual directors. 
Each new member should be assigned 
to an activity in keeping with his in- 
terest, knowledge and experience. 

In a well-run non-profit organiza- 
tion, the bulk of the work of the board 
of directors is done outside of the 
stated meetings of the board. Major 
problems are thrashed out in commit- 
tee and other meetings. In addition, 
members of the board do a good deal 
of work on an individual basis, and on 
occasion, professional personnel is re- 
tained for specific purposes. By and 
large, board meetings are mostly con- 
cerned with receiving reports of vari- 
ous committees and acting on recom- 
mendations which have been carefully 
thought out in advance. 


For the director not assigned to a 
committee there is relatively little op- 
portunity for him to contribute much. 
True, he may participate in board 
room discussion. But if he has had no 
occasion to do any research or evalu- 
ation on a given topic through a com- 
mittee or otherwise, the chances are 
he will be unqualified to voice a con- 
sidered opinion. 


Community service possible 


There is a great opportunity, there- 
fore, through an intelligent program, 
much of it concerning public relations, 
for the organization to give effective 
service to the community. Many in the 
public relations field now serve on 
community organization boards or 
committees. Moreover, many public 
relations executives are connected 
with businesses and industries whose 
leaders serve on charitable boards. 
These people bring their talents to bear 
for the benefit of the community or- 
ganization. 

If every member of the board can 
be induced to take an active interest 
and participate in some phase of the 
organization’s program, the benefits 
will be highly effective. 


AIMS OF EDUCATION 

Though education and training have 
some features in common, such as 
self discipline and the expenditure 
of intellectual energy, they are ba- 
sically different. Education embraces 
the larger principles of a subject; 
training deals with detailed isolated 
facts and routine exercises. Educa- 
tion exercises the student in the use 
of generally useful powers of rea- 
soning, training in the recollection 
and speciflc application of special- 
ized knowledge and skills. In the 
cultivation of intellectual curiosity, 
education emphasizes the 
of things; training, the ‘‘how."' Edu- 
cation nurtures the desire and the 


capacity for innovation; training, the 
acceptance of, and skill in using, es- 
tablished techniques. Education stim- 
ulates relational thinking, that is, the 
perception of the broader implica- 
tions of concepts and events; train- 
ing, the mastery of relatively discrete 
facts and procedures, Lastly, and 
perhaps most importantly, education 
cultivates the view that learning is 
never done; training that at least for 
the time being the individual can rest 
content with the mastery of his craft, 
a habit which unfortunately tends to 
perpetuate itself. 
—EARL J. McGRATH 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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Public Relations 
Journal Binders 


Made of green simulated leather, 
each binder holds a complete volume 
—twelve issues—of the Public Rela- 
tions Journal. 


These attractive, gold-imprinted 
binders will enable you to keep your 
Journal copies handy for quick ready 
reference. 


Write or call us today. Only $3.50 
each, and we pay the shipping 
charges. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
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Bonus 


Wishing won’t turn a $5 a week 
raise into a $1,000 bonus, but it’s 
easy to do. If you take that $5 
raise and put it into U.S. Savings 
Bonds you can buy a $25.00 Bond 
a month (cost $18.75) and have 
money left over. If you keep buy- 
ing one of these Bonds a month 
for 40 months you'll have your 


big bonus—Bonds worth $1,000 
at maturity. 

It’s a pretty smart idea to save 
a raise. It’s money you didn’t 
have before and shouldn’t miss. 
But, whether you’ve just gotten a 
raise, or not, why don’t you ask 
your employer to include you in 
the Payroll Savings Plan? 


Why U.S. Savings Bonds are such a 
good way to save. 


e Youcansave automatically with 
the Payroll Savings Plan « You 
now earn 334% interest to ma- 
turity « You invest without risk 
under U. S. Government guaran- 
tee « Your money can’t be lost 
or stolen « You can get your 
money, with interest, anytime you 
want it e You save more than 
money; you help your Government 
pay for peace You can buy 
Bonds where you work or bank. 


EVEN IF YOUR 
BONDS ARE 
DESTROYED, YOUR 
MONEY IS SAFE. 


Your Bonds 
are recorded 
in your name 
at the Treas- 
ury. If any- 
thing happens to them the Gov- 
ernment replaces them free. 


YOU SAVE MORE THAN MONEY. You help save 
the things worth living for. Every Bond 
dollar helps keep America strong to pre- 
serve the peace. 


Every Savings Bond you own —old 
or new—earns 44% more than ever 
before when held to maturity. 


WHAT SHOULD HE DO WITH AN EXTRA $5 A WEEK? He can spend it, of 


course. But, 


to have Bonds worth $1,000. 
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if he buys a $25.00 U. S. Savings Bond each 
month for 40 months with his $5 a week raise, he is going 


You Save More 
Than Money With 
U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this 
advertising. The Treasury Department thanks 
The Advertising Council and this magazine 
for their patriotic donation. 
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Books in Review 


COMMUNICATION — PATTERNS AND 
INCIDENTS, by William V. Haney, Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois. 
294 pp., plus bibliography and index. 


Reviewed by Stephen E. Fitzgerald 
John Moynahan & Company, Inc. 
New York, New York 


H. L. Mencken used to have a favo- 
tite reply to critics who would take 
him to task in eight or ten well-chosen 
pages. “Dear Sir” [he would say], 
“Perhaps you are right.” 

One is inclined to say something of 
the same sort about this recent book 
by Dr. Haney, who is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Business Administration at 
Northwestern University. Perhaps he 
is right to do a book about the 
central subject matter of public rela- 
tions—communications—which con- 
tains hardly a mention of the public 
relations discipline. True, there is an 
incident about a public relations office 
which got confused over the functions 
of an office boy, but this is a meaning- 
less anecdote unless it is intended to 
demonstrate that people sometimes do 
get confused, an idea that scarcely 
needs proof. 

Throughout the book generally, in- 
cluding the bibliography which reads 
like the card file of any well-equipped 
library—public relations, as such, is 
given short shrift. More, parts of the 
book form a hodge-podge of the old 
and the new, including experiments so 
old that everyone knows about them as 
well as some later ones not so well 
known. 

And yet, before we go too far with 
such criticism, it should be recorded 
that Dr. Haney has taken a big step 
in the right direction. This reviewer 


has complained on more than one oc- ° 


casion that public relations lacks a 
body of really professional literature, 
much of it today consisting of admo- 
nitions to “do the right thing,” or to 
“shoulder our responsibilities in this 
new and changing world.” Dr. Haney 
has avoided such meaningless prose 
and has concentrated on presenting 
the best findings we have thus far on 
the communications process. 

Best of all, Dr. Haney has contrib- 
uted something new by following his 


collection of “findings” with a great 
many incidents which illustrate his 
thesis in each chapter. Some of these 
anecdotes are fragile, perhaps, but 
some are quite pointed and useful. 

It might be said that this book, 
which has an academic flavor, should 
be especially useful to the student. But 
that is not inconsistent with the idea 
that an open-minded approach to the 
study should also be stimulating to the 
mature practitioner. 

We must return to an earlier point. 
If Dr. Haney has written an entire 
book without paying much attention 
to public relations work as we identify 
it by that name, perhaps this is be- 
cause a lot of our necessary academic 
work is being done for us by means of 
sociological research in the univer- 
sities and laboratories somewhat re- 
moved from the marts of trade. To 
some extent, Dr. Haney is trying to 
bridge the gap between these marts of 
trade and the academic world. For his 
effort, he deserves our gratitude. 


MANAGING BY COMMUNICATION, by 
Willard V. Merrihue. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1960. 306 
pp., $7.00. 


Reviewed by Robert H. Blair 
R.H. Blair & Co, 
Lovejoy, Georgia 


Internal public relations is often neg- 
lected because of the supposedly high 
ratio of cost to results. As in many 
other aspects of public relations, prac- 
titioners are unable to sell management 
on an internal program because of the 
innate lack of ability to prove results. 
Yet, Willard V. Merrihue in “Man- 
aging By Communication,” easily 
proves that low employee morale, mis- 
interpretation, confusion, and rumors 
result in low productivity and even 
work stoppages. Such conditions, if 
they are to be corrected, warrant a 
sound internal relations program 
based on effective communications. 
Merrihue, who is Manager of Com- 
munity and Business Relations for 
General Electric, gives numerous ex- 
amples from his own company and 
other corporations to show how effec- 
tive communications both makes and 


saves money. 

In one example, Merrihue tells the 
chronological steps taken to combat a 
“full-blown and deadly serious strike 
at a large plant.” Because of a detailed 
but comparatively inexpensive plan, 
the strike, which could have lasted for 
months, was over within 10 days. 

A study by the author advanced the 
following conclusion: “In the majority 
of cases where management has had 
a good issue on which to stand, where 
it previously had won respect and 
credibility among its employees for its 
deeds and forthright communication, 
where it had a mature strike-termina- 
tion strategy and communication plan, 
and where it carried out its plan vigor- 
ously and flexibly, it successfully ter- 
minated the strike in a reasonably 
short period of time and not with 
tragically late concessions—even in 
the absence of an injunction.” 

In another example, Merrihue tells 
how a rumor at an aircraft plant had 
predicted layoffs because of a canceled 
Air Force contract. Through fast 
work, plant production was back to 
normal within 24 hours, but this sin- 
gle rumor had cost the company an 
estimated 30,000 man-hours of pro- 
duction. 

Perhaps such examples are on the 
extreme negative side, but the book 
also presents numerous examples of 
how investments in communication 
can maintain or advance the produc- 
tion level under normal conditions. 

“Managing By Communication” 
gives helpful guidance to help you im- 
prove productivity, enhance job satis- 
factions, create a receptive climate for 
innovation, and establish mutual un- 
derstanding between managers, em- 
ployees, and community neighbors. 

The basic criticism against the book 
is that the author sometimes repeats 
unimportant ideas. Then too, although 
original ideas are forwarded, many of 
the thoughts and procedures are far 
from new, and thus serve only as 
check-list items. 

However, although he goes into 
numerous specialized areas, like atti- 
tude research, Merrihue appears to be 
extremely well versed in all aspects of 
internal relations. 
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Modern Carillons 


Ring Out 


For Good 


Since medieval days, the music of 
carillons has been a familiar sound in 
cities all over Europe. Big bells were 
among the early immigrants to the 
New World where for centuries they 
have summoned the faithful to wor- 
ship. 

The modern carillon bears little re- 
semblance to its ancient ancestors. But 
the final tone effect is much the same 
as that of the traditional cast bronze 
carillons. 

One man is largely responsible for 
the new carillon and for new promo- 
tional efforts bringing bells to the at- 
tention of commercial institutions. He 
is Mr. George Schulmerich of Sellers- 
ville, Pa., chairman of the board of 
Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Several barriers 


While the traditional carillon was 
universally accepted, he was concerned 
by the almost insurmountable barrier 
of the size of the cast bells, which 
weighed thousands of pounds—in 
some cases, as much as 280,000 
pounds. These gigantic bells were very 
expensive, difficult to install, and re- 
quired the services of a carillonneur 
with sufficient strength to strike each 
clavier which in turn generated the 
ringing of a single mammoth bell. 

The result of research was the mod- 
ern carillon, which is so simple to 
operate that it can be played via a key- 
board like that of an organ—even by 
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a slight, six-year-old girl. Installation 
is simple and, instead of costing hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars as the 
traditional carillon cost, the modern 
instrument can be purchased for as 
little as $3000. 

The operating principle of the mod- 
ern electronic carillon is also relative- 
ly simple. Playing the keyboard acti- 
vates small bells which produce a tone 
barely audible to the human ear. The 
resultant vibrations are picked up elec- 
tronically, amplified to any desired 
proportions (one million to 20,000,- 
000 times), then projected through 
stentors (speakers) in the tower of a 
building as far as 20 miles away. 

The bell tones and music produced 
are richer and more beautiful than the 
finest carillon music produced by 
world-famous European cast bells. As 
a matter of fact, the modern type of 
carillon is replacing the traditional cast 
bells so rapidly that less than 100 of 
the latter are in operation in this coun- 
try today. Conversely, thousands of 
the electro-mechanical carillons have 
been installed in the United States. 

Originally Schulmerich carillons 
were sold to churches, colleges, shrines 
and memorials. But about two years 
ago the company introduced its “Pied 
Piper Marketing Program.” Today, the 
sales to banks, savings and loan asso- 
ciations, department stores and other 
commercial institutions have climbed 
from 3 per cent to 25 per cent of its 
total volume. 

This success in the commercial field 
is due largely to use of public relations 
as a Sales tool. At first, prospects are 
given an outline telling them briefly 
how the bells can build good commu- 
nity relations, and as a result, increase 
business. Once the prospect shows 
interest, he receives a detailed pub- 
lic relations booklet, 90-odd pages 
crammed with ideas for using the bells 
to get the maximum amount of public- 
ity and community goodwill for the 
user. 

This is a comprehensive promotion- 


al piece. Along with standard sugges- 
tions and sample releases for carillon 
dedications and holiday concerts, the 
booklet offers several ideas that will 
help the carillon-buyer keep his com- 
pany in the community spotlight. On 
special occasions, guest carillonneurs 
are recruited from local churches— 
with resulting publicity in church bul- 
letins, local newspapers, radio and 
television. 

Also included are suggestions for 
using the carillon system for the bene- 
fit of the community—for such vital 
concerns as civil defense broadcasting 
to warn of fire, flood or other calam- 
ity. In at least one case, a carillon 
helped solve a community relations 
problem. In San Francisco, Macy’s in- 
stalled a set when it bought the O’Con- 
nor, Moffatt & Co. store in 1945. 
Old-line San Franciscans tended to re- 
sent the replacement of a beloved 
retail institution and Macy’s did a 
number of things to overcome this 
prejudice. One of them was the bells. 
Now the bells toll the daylight hours 
and play a five-minute concert at 5:30 


The Liberty National Bank and 
Trust Company of Louisville, Ky., 
used one of the suggested promotional 
ideas with unexpected results. The 
bank gave away a 45 rpm record of 
favorite Christmas selections to cus- 
tomers opening new Christmas Sav- 
ings Accounts. The bank originally 
ordered 5000 records, then reordered 
another 10,000 to keep up with the 
demand. The result: a 25% increase 
in Christmas accounts. The bank, 
pleased with the results of this promo- 
tion, has installed new carillons in five 
of its other branches. 


It is no wonder that the carillon 
manufacturer is devoted to public re- 
lations. And likewise, it is no wonder 
that the title of “The Bell Capital of 
the World” is held by the small town 
of Sellersville, Pa.—just a few miles 
from the home of the most famous bell 
in the world, the Liberty Bell. 
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